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A PROGRAM FOR PROSPERITY 
FOR THE PORTLAND AREA“ 


HILLMAN LUEDDEMANN 
President, Portland Chamber of Commerce 


Time has answered some of the local questions that 
were concerning us a year or so ago. For example, we 
find that our community resources have been strong 
enough to absorb a heavy increase in population. Indus- 
tries continue to move in, and Portland is definitely 
destined to become a very large commercial center. Con- 
sequently, we find our great city now listed in the sure 
column by practically all of our leading economists as 
destined for continued growth and prosperity. Only three 
years ago, they unanimously placed us in the list of cities 
to lose heavily. 

I would indeed be an ungrateful citizen if I were not 
most thankful for all of our blessings. Our freedom from 
earthquakes, cyclones, volcanoes, tidal waves, and ex- 
treme temperatures makes us an energetic and happy 
people. This, coupled with our cultural, social, and eco- 
-"omic advancement provides a great springboard for a 

248 Chamber of Commerce president and his adminis- 
tration. 

The Board of Directors and I have set out ten basic 
problems for thorough debate and action. Our eye will 
be kept upon these items with unrelenting determina- 
tion. 

Agriculture must be isiitied forward. The farmland 
territory adjacent to this ocean gateway and jobbing 
center is, in size, equivalent to the entire farmland area 
lying between thé northern tip of Maine and the southern 
border of Virginia (14 states). It is hard to realize that 
Portland has the largest farmland hinterland of any city 
on the Pacific Coast. It is undeveloped as compared with 
the Atlantic Seaboard are2, but that is not discouraging 
because in that fact lies one of our great opportunities. 
The Portland area could harly expect to be as highly 
developed as the Atlantic Seaboard—being 100 years old 
as compared with its 300 years. But these eastern states 
prove my point ; they take about $5 billion per annum off 
their lands to our $1.5 billion. Also, they have 46 million 
population, as against our 4. 5 million in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

One of our problems is the power situation, which is 
basic and fundamental. For any community to become 
industrialized, there must be an abundance of low-cost 
energy. The great industrial centers of this nation are 
based upon energy originating from either coal, oil, nat- 
_ jl gas, or hydroelectric power. We have no gas, oil, or 

(Continued on page 6) 
*From “The Annual Message” by Mr. Lueddemann to the 


Members’ vores of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, de- 
livered Jan. 5, 1948. 





ECONOMIC CHANGES REFLECTED 
IN OREGON INCOME DATA* 
O. K. BuRRELL . 


Professor of Business Administration, Univ ersity of Oregon 


What changes are taking place in industry and com- 
merce in Oregon? To what extent is the state holding its 
wattime industrial gains? Has recent industrial expan- 
sion been of a balanced nature or has it been largely an 
expansion of the lumber industry ? Has the expansion in 
employment and payrolls in Oregon been relatively 
greater than or less than such expansion in other states? 
These 2r* questions for which answers are sought by 
thcse who are interested in the economic well being of 
Oregon. !t is not at all easy to arrive at defensible an- 
swers. 

No industrial census has been taken since that of 1940, 
covering the transactions of the year 1939. However, 
since it is likely that the industrial changes in the period 
since 1939 have veen an extension of the trends evident 
long before, it is important to study the course of indus- 
trial development as indicated by data available in the 
Census of Manufacturers.’ But it is also important to 
measure the extent to which the state has developed in- 
dustrially in the war and postwar periods. The onlv data 
of a comprehensive nature that are available by states 
are estimates of income payments to individuals. These 
estimates have been made by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce for the years 1929-1946. Data 
are also available covering wage and salary payments by 
some industrial classifications. It is possible, therefore, 
to measure or estimate the growth of particular industries 
in Oregon for the period 1939-19-46 and to compare this 
development with that of the same industrv elsewhere. 

Income paymenis to individuals are a measure “i the 
income received by individuals from business enterprises 
and governmental agencies. The payments include the 
following: (1) Wages and salaries, after deducting em- 
ployees’ contributions to social security and government 
retirement programs; (2) proprietors income, repre- 
senting the net income of unincorporated businesses, 
including farms; (3) property income, consisting of divi- 
dends, interest, and rents and royalties ; (4) other income, 
including largely relief payments, retirement payments, 
veterans’ pensions, workmen’s compensation, and muster- 
ing-out, terminal leave, and bonus payments to veterans. 

It should be carefully noted that “income payments to 


(Continued on page 2) 





* This is a portion of a report prepared for the Legislative 
Interim Committee for the been of Highway, Road and 
Street Needs, Revenue and Taxation. 

1 Such a study will appear in the March 1948 issue of the Ore- 
gon Business Review. 
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ECONOMIC CHANGES REFLECTED 
IN OREGON INCOME DATA 


(Continued from page 1) 


individuals” is not the same concept as “national income” 
or national product. 

Attention should also be called to the fact that the data 
for 1942-1946 are not entirely on the same basis as the 
data for 1929-1941. The Department of Commerce states? 
that the data for 1942-1946 include revisions of pre- 
viously published estimates, but that the comparable 
revision of state income estimates for prior years will not 
be completed before late 1948. The revisions are said to 
involve the incorporation of better and more-complete 
statistical information by states than was available for- 
merly, and the inclusion of changes in farm inventories in 
the computation of the net income of farm proprietors. 
This latter is probably of some significance for the im- 
portant farm states. It would appear, however, that the 
two segments, 1929-1941 and 1942-1946, are sufficiently 
comparable at least for the purpose of an over-all view of 
industrial development in Oregon compared with indus- 
trial development in other states and for the United States 
as a whole. 

The data on income payments are undoubtedly less 
reliable than the Census of Manufacturers. The latter is 
a compilation of data collected from virtually every busi- 
ness establishment in the United States. Income payments 
represent a summation of data that are essentially esti- 
mates. However, they are probably good estimates. In 
many cases they are based upon data available that in 
themselves constitute a significant proportion of the 
national total. It is probable that the national total of in- 
come payments is somewhat more accurate than the dis- 
tribution of that total by states. The distribution is made 
at least in part on the basis of data supplied by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

While it is true that the income-payments data are a 
summation of estimates and hence subject to greater 
error than the detailed compilation of census data, they 
are generally accepted as reasonably accurate. The belief 
is here expressed that, at least for the purpose of this 
study, these estimates are sufficiently accurate to be used 
as a measurement of recent economic changes and devel- 
opments in Oregon. 


INVENTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF TABLES 


The tables included in this study are all based upon 
estimates by the United States Department of Commerce 
of income payments to individuals, published in the 
Survey of Current Business. In some instances the data 
shown are derived from published material, not simply 
reprints of the published material itself. Percentages to 
a base year and comparison of Oregon data with that of 
other states are derived. In some instances, where the 
published material showed the states in alphabetical order 
within geographical areas, the data have been rearranged 
in order of magnitude without reference to geographic 
area. The tables include the following: 





2 Survey of Current Business, Aug. 1947, p. 20. 


Table 1. Shows Oregon income payments by type of 
payments. 


Table 2. Shows by years the percentage of each typr 
of income payments to the total for Oregon. In reading 
this table, it must be remembered that the total of each 
year has been used as 100 per cent. Changes in the data 
for any type of income payment reflect merely changes 
in the relative share and not changes in dollars of income. 
For example, the share of total income payments repre- 
sented by property income (dividends, interest, and rents 
and royalties) decreased rather persistently from 11.2 
per cent in 1929 to 7.2 per cent in 1946. But this does not 
mean that total property income decreased. As shown in 
Table 1, property income increased from $67 million 1 in 
1929 to $124 million in 1946. 


Table 3. Shows per capita i:come payments in the 
three Pacific Coast states and in the United States as a 
whole for the period 1929-1946, 


Table 4. Shows the per cent of each state’s total income 
payments in 1946 that represented manufacturing pay- 
rolls. The states are arranged in order of the relative im- 
portance of manufacturing payrolls to other sources of 
income. This is a general indication of the relative im- 





TABLE 1. OREGON INCOME Casa BY TYPE OF 
PAY MENT, 1929-1946 
(in millions) 


Proprietor’s 


Property 
Income 


Income 
























































* Data for the years of 1942-1946 were published in the Aug. 1947 issue 
of the Survey of Current Business; the data include revision of data pre 
viously published for 1942-1945. Data for the years 1929, 1933, and 1939-41 
were published in the Aug. 1945 Survey of Current Business. Data for the 
years 1930-32 and 1934-38 were published in the July 1942 Survey o 
Current Business. Data for these years are not precisely comparable wit 
1929, 1933, and 1939-1946. The variations are, however, not large and the 
table undo subtedly presents a reasonably accurate picture of changes in the 
income-payments structure in Oregon from 1929 through 1946. In _ the 
Survey of Current Business for Aug. 1947 it was stated that revision of the 
data on personal incomes for the years 1929-1947 was under way but could 
not be completed before late 1948, These revisions when completed will 
involve some conceptual changes. 


TABLE 2. PERCENTAGES OF EACH TYPE OF INCOME 
PAYMENT IN OREGON TO YEAR’S TOTAL, 1929-1946* 


Wages 
and 


j Proprictor’s 
Salaries 


Income 
21.5% 
17. 


Other 
Income 


2.0% 
7 


Property 
Income 


11.2% 


Total 
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* Derived from Data in Table 1. 
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TABLE 3. PER CAPITA INCOME PAYMENTS IN OREGON 
COMPARED WITH OTHER PACIFIC COAST STATES 
AND THE UNITED STATES AS A WHOLE, 
1929-1940 AND 1945-1946* 


%of Wash % of Cali- 
1929 ington 1929 fornia 


100% $ 713 100% $ 946 
85 626 88 854 


Go of United % of 
1929 States 


90 
; 192 , 
1,188 185 1,531 
* Derived from data published in the Survey of Current Business. Per 
capita income payments were derived by division of total income payments 
by total population, excluding Federal civilian and military personnel sta- 
tioned outside the continental United States. For the states shown in the 
above table, salary and wage payments were allocated to states on the basis 
of employment rather than residence. Population estimates were those of the 
Bureau of the Census. 


1,346 1,200 176 


TABLE 4. RANK OF STATES ON BASIS OF RELATION OF 
MANUFACTURING PAYROLLS TO TOTAL INCOME 
PAYMENTS, 1946* 


% Mfg. Rank % Mfg. 
36.696 . Washington 15.4 
6. Virginia 
. Minnesota 
. California 
. Louisiana 
. Kentucky 
. Mississippi 

owa 

. Texas 
. Kansas 

5. Colorado 
. Arkansas 
. Oklahoma 
. Florida 
. Idaho 
. Utah 
. Nebraska 
. Montana 
. Arizona 
. Wyoming 
. New Mexico 
. Nevada 
. South Dakota 
. North Dakota 


* Derived from data published in Survey of Current Business, Aug. 1947. 


Rank 
Michigan 
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Rhode Island 
New Jersey 
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TABLE 5. TOTAL INCOME IN OREGON, 1929-1946, AND 
RELATIONS OF SUCH PAYMENTS TO UNITED 
STATES INCOME PAYMENTS* 


Income Payments 
in Oregon 
(in millions) 


Oregon 
Rank among 
States 
























































* Derived from material published in Survey of Curernt Business, 


Aug. 1947. 
t Oregon and Colorado had same total. 


portance of manufacturing in each state’s economy. It 
does not measure the totals of manufacturing payrolls in 
the various states. For example, the table shows Delaware 
above New York and Pennsylvania. This does not mean 
that Delaware has larger industrial payrolls than New 
York or Pennsylvania, but only that a greater proportion 
of total income payments in Delaware are represented by 
industrial payrolls than in New York or Pennsylvania. 


Table 5. Shows total income payments in Oregon from 
1929 through 1946, and the rank of Oregon for each year 
in relation to the other states of the United States. This 
table is a measure of the changing relative economic 
importance of Oregon among the states. It should be 
noted that the table is based on total income payments and 
not on per capita payments. The fact that Oregon has 
moved from 32nd among the states in 1933 to 28th in 
1946 does not mean that the average citizen has been 
improving his lot, relative to citizens of the United States. 
It may reflect the fact that the population in Oregon has 
grown more rapidly than in the United States as a whole. 


Table 6. Shows the per capita income payments in the 
Pacific Coast states and the United States for 1929, 1935, 
1940, and 19-6, as well as the rank of each state among the 
48 states. It also shows the percentage relation of per 
capita income payments in Oregon to per capita income 
payments for the United States as a whole. This table 
measures the changing economic position of the average 
resident of Oregon in relation to residents of other states. 


Table 7. Shows the percentage of Oregon payrolls in 
eighteen industries in relation to total payrolls for these 
industries in the United States for 1940 and 1946. It 
should be noted that the data are in the form of per- 
centages and do not reflect total payrolls—but merely 
show the relative share of Oregon in the national totals. 
The data shown in this table are perhaps the best measure 
of relative industrial progress in these industries in Ore- 
gon in the war and postwar years. 


Table 8. Shows the percentage increase in income pay- 
ments in the various states, 1940 to 1946, with states 
arranged according to the percentage of increase. The 
data in this table are a measure of the relative economic 
progress of Oregon among the states. The table presents 
the changes in the relative economic position of Oregoi 
among the states in a slightly different way than in Table 
5. Table 8 shows only the changes from 1940 to 1946 
while Table 5 is more inclusive, covering the entire 
period 1929-1946. Both tables reflect changes in the 
relative economic position of the state. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 
The tables present summaries of a considerable mass of 


detailed data covering income payments in Oregon and 





TABLE 6. PER CAPITA INCOME PAYMENTS AND RANK OF PACIFIC COAST STATES, 1929, 1935, 1940, AND 1946* 


Washington 


California 
Per capita Rank among 


United States % Oregon 
Per capita Rank among } 


Per capita Per capita Income 
Income States Income States Income States Income to U. S. Average 

4929 $ 640 $ 713 13 $ 946 3 $ 680 94 

1935 447 18 470 16 617 7 460 97 

1940 579 632 13 805 5. a 575 100 

1946 1,118 1,346 11 1,531 3 1,200 99 


‘ 


Per ao. "Rank among 














* Derived from data published in Survey of Current Business, Aug. 1947. 
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TABLE 7, PER CENT OF MANUFACTURING PAYROLLS IN ? ; 
OREGON TO TOTAL MANUFACTURING PAYROLLS 1 extent have these gains been held? Does recent expansion 
THE UNITED STATES FOR CERTAIN INDUSTRIES, - mean that Oregon income payments will decline much 
1940 1946 nore sharply than the national totals in the event of ¢ 
Lumber and timber 13.17 14.44 
Farmar, perma : a "30 decline in the national total of income payments? 
Paper and allied products . . ° ° 
Food 1.00 1.31 Data published by the United States Department of 
Printing and publishing 57 59 3 ; . 
Textile-mill products 22 29 Commerce*® (not shown in tables) indicate that 19.2 per 
ppare ‘ , ° . 
Iron and steel : 21 127 cent of Oregon income payments in 1944 was repre- 
Soave, ot aaa ete teats .t- ‘30 +~=« sented by “war manufacturing’* payrolls. The average 
Lesther and products cen a 12 for the entire United States was 18.8 per cent. Thirteen 
ransportation equipment ° ‘ , , ; 
Sobeuas teehee tee tolats he ‘oe states had higher percentages of w ar manufacturing 
E igctrical _machinery as y payrolls to total income than Oregon. This would indicate 
Products of petroleum and coal _ -07 that Oregon was not to any unusual extent a war bene- 
Miscellaneous 25 -22 





* Survey of Current Business, Aug. 1947, p. 15. 


TABLE 8. PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN TOTAL INCOME 
PAYMENTS, 1946 FROM 1940, BY STATES* 
























































































































































Rank Increase Rank Iscrease 
1. Washington 184% 25. Indiana 136% 
2. South Dakota 178 26. Colorado 4 
3. Tennessee 174 27. Wisconsin 134 
4. Oregon 173 28. Louisiana 134 
5. Alabama 172 29. Missouri 127 
6. Arkansas 169 30. Oklahoma 123 
7. North Carolina 168 31. eng 122 
8. Mississippi 167 32. Marylan 122 
9. California 165 33. Ohio 120 

10. Arizona 164 34. West Virginia 118 

11. North Dakota 163 35. Minnesota 116 

12. Kansas 163 36. Michigan 115 

13. Florida 163 37. Maine 113 

14. Nebraska 162 38. Illinois 109 

15. Georgia 160 39. Montana 108 

16. Utah 160 40. Vermont 105 

17. New Mexico 158 41. Connecticut 103 

18. South Carolina 158 42. New Hampshire 102 

19. Nevada 55 43. Pennsylvania 100 

20. Texas 54 44. Rhode Island 97 

21. Idaho 153 45. New Jersey 96 

22. Kentucky 46 46. New York 94 

23. Virginia 144 47. Massachusetts 90 

24. Iowa 144 48. Delaware 80 





A © Adages from material published in Survey of Current Business, 
ug. 





other states. We are primarily interested in the conclu- 
sions that can be drawn from this material that will serve 
to illuminate the economic position of Oregon. We are 
interested not in analysis bearing on the entire economy, 
but in measuring the relative ecoromic progress of 
Oregon. 

It is tunnecessary and undesirable to try to summarize 
all this data in direct narrative form. Since the end result 
of such an analysis as this is to provide defensible an- 
swers to questionsconcerning the state’s economy, it seems 
desirable to organize the analysis around a series of seven 
questions. We shall offer these questions and point to 
such data from the tables as seem to provide an answer. 


(1) To what extent has Oregon maintained or im- 
proved its relative economic position among the states of 
the United States? 


In 1933 Oregon ranked 32nd among the states in total 
income payments. Since that date the relative economic 
position of the state has improved, and since 1942 Ore- 
gon has ranked 28th among the states on the basis of 
income payments (Table 5). Oregon was 4th among the 
states on the basis of the percentage increase of income 
payments, 1946 over 1940 (Table 8). It is evident that 
the share of Oregon in the nation’s economy has signifi- 
cantly increased since the beginning of the war and con- 
tinuing through 1946, 


(2) To what extent was this relative increase in Ore- 
gon’s income payments a product of the war? To what 


ficiary, so far as expansion of income payments was con- 
cerned. It is true that Oregon had many war industries, 
including shipbuilding, but not much more relatively 
than the other states of the United States. 

This, however, is not entirely conclusive, since the 
classification of “war manufacturing” was necessarily 
arbitrary. To what extent was lumber a war industry? 
Its products were used in military installations and for 
war housing and the like. But its products have also a 
peacetime use, and the wartime restrictions on building 
served to build up a deferred demand for lumber which 
is not yet satisfied. But this was also true of several in- 
dustries (rubber, iron and steel, transportation equip- 
ment, nonferrous metals, and machinery ) that were clas- 
sified as war industries. But if lumber was a war industry, 
then so was almost every other industry that was per- 
mitted to operate at full capacity during the war period. 
If war industry is defined as one with a product with 
negligible peacetime demand, then the only significant war 
industry in Oregon was shipbuildinng. 

While no precise measurement seems possible, it is 
reasonable to suppose that income payments in Oregon 
were stimulated by war production. But such stimulation 
was only a little greater than for the United States as a 
whole. 

The year 1946 was the first full postwar year. The 
data in Tables 4, 5, 6, and 8 indicate that war gains in 
income were fully maintained through 1946. The tables, 
of course, offer no clue as to whether Oregon income pay- 
ments are likely to decline more sharply than national 
totals in the event of general recession. Oregon’s princi- 
pal industry is lumber and lumber is a capital good whose 
purchase in ordinary circumstances is a postponable ex- 
penditure. It might appear inevitable then that, if a gen- 
eral recession in incomes occurs, Oregon will suffer 
relatively more than the nation as a whole. 

On the other hand, Oregon’s share in total United 
States lumber production has been increasing over many 
years (Table 7).5 While timber depletion and sustained 
vield are pressing problems in Oregon, it seems clear that 





3 Survey of Current Business, Aug. 1947, p. 12. 

4 War manufacturing was more or less arbitrarily defined 
as chemicals and allied products, rubber products, iron and 
steel and their products, ordinance transportation equipment, 
nonferrous metals and their products, and machinery. 

‘Data covering the share of Oregon in the total of lumber pro- 
duction will be included in a study of trends in Oregon industrial 
production, to be published in the Oregon Business Review for 
March 1948, 
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the state’s share of total lumber production will increase 
further in the years ahead. 

Another offsetting factor is increased remanufacturing 
(including plywood) of lumber products. It 1s possible 
that in future years the same lumber cut will produce 
greater payrolls by means of diversified manufacture 
based upon lumber. Logs used in the manufacture of ply- 
wood now provide considerably greater income payments 
than the same raw material when manufactured into lum- 
ber. Moreover, the demand for the products of such 
diversified manufactures based on lumber is probably 
more stable than the demand for lumber. 

Department of Commerce data indicate that over the 
years, including depression years, Oregon income pay- 
ments fluctuate 10.80 per cent for each 10 per cent change 
in the nation’s total. There seems to be no reason to 
suppose that this relationship will now suddenly change. 
Oregon’s economy is irrevocably tied to and dependent 
upon a healthy and functioning national economy. If a 
general decline in income payments in the United States 
develops, we may reasonably expect that income pay- 
ments in Oregon will decline only slightly more than for 
the United States as a whole. 


(3) To what extent is Oregon an industrial state? 


Table 4 indicates that Oregon was 20th among the 
states in the proportion of manufacturing payrolls to 
total income payments in 1946. This is a measure of the 
relative importance of manufacturing in the several 

‘ates. It does not measure the absolute amount of in- 
uustrial payrolls but only the importance of such payrolls 
in relation to the total of income payments in each state. 
Nevertheless, it is a reasonable measurement of the rela- 
tive degree of industrialization in the various states. It 
may be a matter of surprise that a greater proportion of 
Oregon’s income payments is represented by industrial 
payrolls than in either Washington or California. 


(4) To what extent is Oregon maintaining its position 
in particular industries? 

In the case of fourteen of the eighteen industries in- 
cluded in Table 7, Oregon’s share of payrolls showed 
increases in 1946 over 1940. This bears out the evidence 
previously presented concerning the relative gain in total 
income payments in Oregon since 1940. In the case 
of chemical and allied products, a relatively unimportant 
industry at present, the state exactly maintained its po- 
sition over the period. In the cases of three industries 
(paper, apparel, and miscellaneous) the state’s share in 
the total payrolls showed a decrease. . 


(5) Has recent economic expansion in Oregon been of 
a balanced nature? 


The data available is not sufficiently complete to pro- 
vide any thoroughly satisfactory answer to this question. 
There are, however, some data available (not in the tables ) 
that bear on the question. Fundamentally, what we want 

2 know is whether or not recent relative expansion in 
Oregon income payments has been a product of either an 





°O. K. Burrell, “Income Payments in Oregon and the Nation,” 
Oregon Business Review, Jan. 1948, pp. 1, 4-5. 


extraordinary expansion in farm incomes due to high 
prices for farm products or of a similar extraordinary 
expansion in payments derived from the lumber industry. 

Farm income is not shown separately in the tables. 
Since there is little corporate farming, the greater pro- 
portion of farm incomes is undoubtedly included in 
“proprietors inceme;”’ but this category includes the 
profits of all uniacorporated enterprises and not merely 
farms. Moreover, farm wage payments are included 
under “wages and salaries,” and farm rentals are included 
in property income. Department cf Commerce data’ in- 
dicate that farm income (net income of farm operators, 
farm wages, and farm rents) was 13.5 per cent of total 
income payments in Oregon in 1946 as compared with 
10.3 per cent in 1940, This is undoubtedly a significant 
expansion, but it does not compare with the expansion 
shown by the more-important farm states. The increases 
in four of these states are shown below: 


1940 
Illinois 4.6 
Indiana 7.4 
Iowa 28.4 
Minnesota 16.9 


1946 

7.9 
12.0 
37.8 
21.2 














No data appear to be available showing the proportion 
of total income payments represented by payments re- 
ceived from the lumber industry. It is possible, however, 
to derive some data that may bear on the question of rela- 
tive expansion in the lumber industry. 

Table 7 indicates that, in 1946, 14.44 per cent of lum- 
ber-manu facturing payrolls in the United States was rep- 
resented by Oregon lumber payrolls, as compared with 
13.17 per cent in 1940. This indicates an increasing 
Oregon share of the lumber industry. There is nothing 
new about this trend. It has been in progress at least since 
1914.8 The data shown in Table 7, therefore, demon- 
strates only that expansion of the lumber industry in 
Oregon is roughly comparable with expansion in the 
industry in the entire United States. It is possible that 
the expansion of the lumber industry in the United States 
is disproportionate to general industrial expansion, and 
has reached a level which cannot be maintained in a pros- 
perous but normal economy. 

Total income received from any industry is roughly 
a matter of production times price. It is, therefcre, pos- 
sible to derive a rough index of the expansion in income 3 
derived from the lumber industry in the United States. 
For the United States as a whole, the expansion in the 
physical volume of production of lumber was from 115.0 
in 1940 to 124.9 in 1946.° Lumber prices rose, however, 
from 102.9 in 1940 to 178.1 in 1946.*° If the production 
index is multiplied by the price index for both years, the 
resulting income indexes are 118.3 for 1940 and 222.4 
for 1946. This rough calculation indicates an increase of 
88 per cent in incomes derived from the lumber industry 
in 1946 over 1940. The data mentioned previously in- 
dicate that Oregon’s share of the industry expanded only 





7Survey of Current Business, Aug. 1947. 

8O. K. Burrell, An Industrial Audit of Oregon, University of 
Oregon Bureau of Business Research, 1930, p. 26. In 1927 Oregon’s 
share in total production was only 7 per cent. 

®Federal Reserve Board index, 1935-1939=100. 

101926=100. 
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normally from 1940 to 1946, and it seems reasonable to 
conclude that income from the lumber industry increased 
somewhere near 88 per cent in Oregon in the period from 
1940 to 1946. Since total income payments in Oregon 
(from Table 1) increased 173.1 per cent from 1940 to 
1946, a conclusion that recent increases in Oregon income 
payments are not due to a disproportionate increase in 
lumber production and prices seems sound. 


(6) Have there been significant changes in the share 
of total income represented by the different types of 
payments? 


The percentages of each type of income payment in 
Oregon to the annual totals are shown in Table 2. Since 
the data in this table are in percentages, it should be read 
in connection with Table 1, which shows income payments 
by years in dollars. 

The relative share of total income payments repre- 
sented by wage and salary payments has been reasonably 
stable over the period from 1929 through 1946. In gen- 
eral, there appears to be a slight tendency for the wage 
and salary share to rise as business activity declines and 
to fall with an increase in business activity. This is 
probably merely a reflection of the fact that wage and 
salary payments are by their very nature less volatile than 
profits and dividends. Nevertheless, it may be of interest 
to note that the share of total income payments repre- 
sented by wages and salaries was smaller in 1946 than 
in 1929. 

The share of total income payments represented by 
proprietor’s incomes (profits of unincorporated busi- 
nesses) has been more volatile, but no particular trend is 
shown. From 1929 this share fell rapidly to 1932, rose 
until 1938, and again started to increase in 1940.” 

The share of total income payments represented by 
property income (interest, dividends, rents and royalties ) 
has been declining more or less persistently since 1930, 
although the dollar totals nearly doubled (Tables 1 and 
2). A declining level of interest rates and rent controls 
from 1942 were perhaps factors in this persistent 
decline.’ 

There was a considerable increase in the share of total 
income represented by “other income.” This category 
represents relief ard retirement payments and benefits, 
and mustering-out, terminal-ieave, and bonus payments 
to members of the armed forces. It is probable that a large 
part of the increase since 1942 represents military pay- 
ments of one kind or another. Changes in the share of 
total income payments for so-called “other income” from 
1929 tu 1942 can be reasonably accounted for by fluctua- 
tions in various kinds of relief payments. There was a 
considerable increase to 1935, reflecting decreasing em- 
ployment and increasing recognition of the needs of the 
unemployed. There was a decrease in 1935, probably 





11Beginning with 1942, the income of farm proprietors was 
adjusted to take into account changes in farm inventories. This 
_. have accounted for a portion of the increase from 1942 to 

12Increasing Federal taxes were not a factor, since income pay- 
ments are computed without deduction of such taxes. So-called 
“disposable income” represents income payments less Federal 
taxes. 


reflecting better economic conditions. There was a steep 
rise in 1936, probably as a result of veterans’ bonus pay- 
ments of that year. The recession in business activity 3 
1938 was reflected in a sharp increase. 


(7) What effect have recent increases in population 
had upon the level of per capita income in Oregon? 


Increased income payments in Oregon in 1946 over 
1945 was a matter of more recipients of income rather 
than more income per recipient (Tables 1 and 3). Income 
payments per capita decreased in Oregon in 1945 from 
the previous year, but total payments increased. There 
was a slight increase in per capita payments for the 
United States as a whole in this period. In terms of rank 
among the states, Oregon was 16th in 1940 and 21st in 
1946 (Table 6). This change in rank may not be sig- 
nificant, since the actual per capita income in Oregon in 
1946 was in about the same relation to per capita income 
in the United States as it was in 1940 and 1935 (Table 
6). Oregonians had per capita incomes almost exactly 
equal to the national average in 1946 and this relationship 
changed very little in the entire period 1929-1946. 





A PROGRAM FOR PROSPERITY 
FOR THE PORTLAND AREA 


(Continued from page 1) 


coal here, but in the Columbia River we do have, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Army Engineers, “the greatest naturz 
resource of hydroelectric power in the United States. 

The available quantities of natural gas and oil through- 
out the nation are becoming more uncertain each year. 
Coal, while plentiful in some sections, is fast getting into 
the category of “the deeper the mine, the higher the cost.” 

We are fortunate to be sitting in the middle of this 
great natural resource, where the swift flow of the rivers 
and the specially carved gorges permit large basins of 
water to be stored behind comparatively short dams ; and 
where the high-water period (caused by melting snow) 
occurs in the summer, thus permitting irrigation of the 
parched lands, and bringing them into bloom without 
lessening the normal flow of water through the electric 
turbines ; and where we can reap the great benefits from 
river navigation as the result of the drowning out of rocks 
and reefs above the dams. 

We are just plain fortunate to have near us these mul- 
tiple projects, with their multiple benefits of power, navi- 
gation, irrigation, reclamation, and flood control—all 
brought about*through the harnessing of the river. 

There it is, spread out before us—the potential power- 
house of America. Bonneville and Coulee were the first 
two government-financed dams constructed. The next 
two on the engineers’ priority list are Foster Creek Dam, 
50 miles below Coulee, and McNary Dam, 135 miles 
above Bonneville at Umatilla. We must see that these 
dams go forward. Congress appropriates money only 
from year to year. An appropriation of $40 million 
is needed for McNary Dam in 1948. 

We need more power here now; even by the time Mc- 
Nary should be completed, five years hence, we shall still . 
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not have enough power. The key to our future industrial 
development is in the carrying forward of the U. S. En- 

neers’ plans for the other multiple-use projects as 
rapidly as possible. 

In regard to power supply, we are getting by at present 
by the skin of our teeth. Additional generators at Coulee 
will soon be installed ; that will relieve our situation ma- 
terially, but our growth dictates that we must aggres- 
sively foster power development now, to the end that we 
shall not drift into a critical power shortage. 

At the direction of Congress, a review report of the 
Willamette Project has been submitted by the Portland 
District to the Chief of Engineers. This report suggests 
alternate dams, in place of the proposed Sweet Home 
Dam on the South Santiam and the proposed Quartz 
Creek Dam near Blue River on the McKenzie. These 
changes were made because of the great development in 
the valley since the original surveys. The review report 
recommends a total of 20 reservoirs, much bank-protec- 
tion work, 18 major drainage projects, and levee pro- 
tection in the Eugene-Springfield-Harrisburg area; it 
provides benfits far in excess of its estimated costs. This 
project will have as much attention from us as though it 
were within our city limits. 

The next field of opportunity and development is for- 
estry. Here we see an awakening on the part of the 
lumbermen to the rude practice of “cutting out and 
getting out.” We see a strong trend to cooperative sus- 
tained-yield units and proper forest management. As a 

2sult, the complete devastation, with resultant ghost 
towns, which occurred in the North Atlantic and Middle 
West will not happen here. The lumber industry is grad- 
ually settling down to a permanent basis, and it is for- 
tunate that the shift is being made while we still have 
remaining here in Oregon the greatest stand of virgin 
timber in America. 

Likewise, the pulp and paper business has been placed 
upon a more-permanent basis through the discovery that 
fir, in particular young fir, can be used in the manufacture 
of pulp. A few years ago it was thought that spruce and 
hemlock, rapidly diminishing species, were all that could 
be used. Now that young fir can be used, our logged-over 
areas can produce a pulp crop in 40 years, whereas a saw- 
log would require 100 years’ growth. This is an important 
trend ; and, while somewhat disturbing to many lumber- 
men who see former sawmill-logged lands being pur- 
chased by pulp and paper mills, it nevertheless involves 
a better payroll to the community. A pulp and paper mill 
employs four or five times more people than a sawmill 
for the same amount of raw materials used. 

The potentials of the chemical uses of wood greatly 
concern us. Probably the greatest basic raw material in 
America is wood ; the waste that we leave in the forests, 
if ground up and chemicalized, can be made to produce 
sugar, alcohol, yeast, and some 39 other products. We 
are now entering the chemical era, so far as wood is con- 
cerned ; new and larger payrolls can result. We propose 
that the Chamber of Commerce lend a practical and help- 
ing hand to the new chemical plant at Springfield, and 
spearhead, if need be, a move to get that plant out of its 
present difficulties. Our forests cannot afford a setback 


in this promising field of endeavor. 

We must continue to encourage good forest manage- 
ment, full utilization of woods, and the chemical uses 
of wood waste. We must be ever alert to back the forest 
owners in legislation for whatever they may consider ne- 
cessary to accomplish their programs, bearing in mind at 
all times the public interest and the need for permanence 
in these industries. 

Another basic field is the tourist industry—-a $100 
million per annum business. To adequately serve our 
tourists is a prime requisite. To assist in that field, our 
tourist information center on Harbor Drive will be in 
operation this year. We owe to the area surrounding us 
full aid in routing tourists for extended vacations in this 
area. We will also advocate extensive construction of 
additional first-class resort and tourist accomodations. 

All forms of transportation must be fostered and en- 
couraged—air, rail, truck, and water. Rates must be con- 
tinuously checked and watched to see that our community 
receives fair and impartial treatment consistent with our 
geographical position and the demands of our traffic and 
travelers. Transportation rates have a tremendous in- 
fluence on the development of a trade center; it is 
imperative that we keep abreast and ahead of transpor- 
tation advances. 

Close contact with our hinterland must be maintained 
and constantly strengthened. Aid and assistance, where- 
ever possible, must be given our inland friends, whether 
their interests be crops, movement of goods, or anything 
else that concerns the community of interests existing 
between a jobbing center and its customers. 

We must continue energetically the work of attracting 
industries here and of aiding the growth of existing in- 
dustry. Portland’s central location in this great North- 
west country gives us the advantage of reaching more 
territory at favorable rates than can be reached from any 
other Northwest point. We must nourish this geographic 
advantage and capitalize upon it. ; 

Port development and foreign trade must be pushed 
continuously. One-half of our population can be attrib- 
uted to the port. If it were not for our port, we would be 
an inland city about the size of Spokane. Today our port, 
in total tons, ranks second on the Pacific Coast—exceeded 
only by Los Angeles. Subtracting oil from total tons, 
Portland is first in the number of dry-cargo tons handied 
on the Coast. Portland has climbed from fourth to second 
place in the last few years. 

We are on the march as a port, and we shall continue 
to widen the lead on other Pacific Coast ports—first, be- 
cause of this city’s location at the confluence of the two 
rivers, permitting access to the vast hinterland by water, 
rail, truck, and air at attractive rates; and, second, be- 
cause lumber, wheat, and paper are heavy commodities 
with which Portland has a volume edge due to the heavy 
timber stand being in Oregon, because wheat from the 
hinterland moves down the Columbia by barge at low 
rates, because oil moves up the Columbia by barge at low 
rates, and because more and more paper will be made in 
Oregon, again as a result of Oregon’s heavy timber stand. 
There are other reasons, but these are the most funda- 
mental. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber. The weekly average of lumber production in the 
Oregon and Washington Douglas-fir region was about 11 per 
cent less in December than in November. This was a seasonal 
decline due to weather conditions; the industry’s unfilled orders 
were about half again as great as the stocks on hand. The decline 
continued during January and resulted in some curtailment of 
employment. In mid-January the Oregon Unemployment Com- 
pensation Commission was paying benefits to 3,366 claimants 
from the logging and lumber industries, 23 per cent of all workers 
drawing benefits at that time. However, the seasonal decline was 
less than had been predicted. 


Employment. Although employment continues at a high level, 
about 45,000 persons were actively seeking employment at the 
beginning of the new year, because of the winter contraction in 
such industries as food processing, lumber, and construction. 
Of these 21,500 were in metropolitan Portland, and 23,500 in the 
nonmetropolitan part of the state. Salem continued high with 
4,500 out of work, while Astoria’s unemployment figure, 2,000, 
was greater than that of several more-populous centers. In general, 
winter unemployment is slightly lower than usual in Portland 
and slightly higher than usual elsewhere in the state. Total un- 
employment is comparatively small and the prospects for the 
spring months remain optimistic. 


Construction. Construction activity continues to decline 
moderately. February will probably mark the low point of the 
seasonal slump, and the spring upturn may be expected to carry 
building activity by June higher than the autumn levels of 1947. 
There is a vast amount of construction planned for 1948; most 
of it is private, although the amount accounted for by govern- 
mental bodies of all levels is surprisingly great. 

The building permit figures given at the bottom of this page 
are made somewhat unrepresentative by two large permits in 
Portland totaling $1.5 million. 


. 


Food Prices. The most recent release of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics covering prices in this area relates to food prices in 
Portland December 15. At that date the food index stood at 219.0 
(1935-1939=100). This was 2.2 per cent higher than November 
1947, 38.3 per cent higher than June 1936, and 127.9 per cent 
higher than August 15, 1939. 


Retail Sales. Portland department-store sales were 19 per 
cent higher for the four weeks ending January 31, 1948, than 
for the same period a year ago. This department-store increase 
was greater in Portland than in any other Pacific Coast city, 
or in the United States as a whole: Los Angeles sales were 
down 2 per cent; sales in San Diego were up 10 per cent; San 
Francisco, up 4 per cent; Seattle, up 6 per cent; Spokane, up 
7 per cent; Salt Lake City, up 8 per cent; and the average of 
all United States cities was up 6 per cent. 

The Department of Commerce collects sales of a sample 
of retailers in many lines of trade in Portland and Union 
County. The most-recent date for which figures are available 
is December. 
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BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Approximately 90 per cent of all goods, 
ank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend 


is paid for by check. 


property, and services 
of business, though their value for this purpose may be impared by 


substantial changes in the level of prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 101 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals 
for the same month in different issues of the Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 
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Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregen City, etc.) 
er Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 

Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.)... 1 
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Douglas, Coos Bay 

Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 

Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc. ).......--«. 

Pendleton area 

Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 

Klamath Falls, Lakeview area. 

Baker, LaGrande area 

Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


Building porate pre an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpretin 
llow for t i collected 


these data, to a 
by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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New 
Nonresidential 
Dec. 1947 


397,304 
$2,886,686 


e lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been 


Additions, Alterations 
Repairs 
Dec. 1947 
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Dec. 1946 
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